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“ RED-FEET.” 


“Two-Legcings” giving up his boy Egeeshish (Red-Feet) Wilbur Lawrence to the Montana 


Industrial School, 1894. 


“This was my child, he is now yours. 
Let your heart be good to him. 


I want him to learn, and to be a good child. 


Be good father and mother to him. 
He is young and wants to eat often; give him good 
bread and good meat.” 


[* Two-Legsings” is a prominent speech-maker among the Crows, speaking only the Crow 


language. | 
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MONTANA INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL. 
Ramona Ranch in September. 
ne BY REV, ALFRED MANCHESTER. 
fe OO-HOO!” cry the Indian boys and girls 
H .when they wish to rally their companions 
; for a run over the plain or among the hills. 
Away the crowd scampers among the chattering 
rairie dogs, or up among the rocks where an un- 
y wide snake track has been seen ending in a 
© which they peer with intense eagerness. 
erful observers of Nature are these little 
thres, seeing’a footprint of man or beast where 
our dull eyes see nothing. 
One of our teachers at Ramona Ranch said, 


“Now, children, you have read about the magpie; 
close your books, and write on your slates all that 
you can remember of what you have read.” In ten 
or fifteen minutes they read what they had written; 
and it proved that they knew more than the writer 
in the book about. magpies, and had written out of 
their experience rather than out of any knowledge 
gained from reading. 

“Hoo-hoo!” Come along, and see how these 
little folks are growing in all good ways. 

It was exactly the middle of September — mid- 
night of the 15th — when I arrived at the door of the 
school building. Mr, Spencer met me at Custer, 
and for an hour and a half we had ridden in the 
soft light of the full moon and the stars that shine 
so brightly in the clear Montana sky. As we drew 


near the school, we heard the movement of the 
wind-mills, one new and the other newly placed, 
which furnish an ample supply of water for house- 
hold purposes and for irrigation of a small garden, 
—a long-needed and very welcome improvement. 

The boys were delighted when they were relieved 
of their share of work in the slow process of pump- 
ing by hand with a small force-pump all the water 
needed for the establishment. The new sixty-barrel 
tank, kept constantly full, is quite a protection 
against danger by fire. 

The 16th of September was Sunday. At seven 
o’clock we entered the breakfast-room, where the 
bright faces of more than fifty children greeted us 
The old benches of last year were done away with, 
and chairs were used at the table. Many a smile 
of recognition flitted across the little faces. All 
went quietly and orderly at the meal. A year has 
made a great difference in the general appearance 
and good manners of all the pupils. 

Prince, the big Newfoundland dog, dear playmate 
of the girls and.smaller boys, lies utterly unheeding 
the two bells that call up and dismiss the large 
boys; but on the stroke of the third bell he rises and 
takes his place at the door, and when the fourth bell 
strikes, marches sedately at the head of his column 

There are many kind greetings by teachers and 
scholars; and we go out to see a beautiful prospect 
of valley, hill, and distant mountain lying so calmly 
in the soft autumn sunlight. The air is delight- 
fully tonic. The climate is very healthful; not a 
case of serious illness has ocurred in the large family 
during the past year. 

At eleven o’clock the Sunday service is held. 
The first line of the opening hymn reveals a marvel- 
lous improvement in singing over that of last year. 
Softer and sweeter are the tones, and a better ap- 
preciation of the sentiment is evident. Even more 
than last year do I wonder at the amount of memo- 
rizing possible to these children. Long poems and 
Scripture passages are quickly learned and well 
remembered. The exercises of Christmas and 
Easter were repeated with remarkable exactness. 

Every evening an exercise is held in the school- 
room, in which reverence, patriotism, and love are 
taught in song and story. At some time every day 
the Lord’s Prayer is repeated in unison, and it is 
done reverently and with an increasing sense of the 
meaning of word and act. 

I spent time enough in the schoolroom during 
two days to see the work of every division, and it 
was most satisfactorily done. The teachers and all 
employees of the school have done most excellent 
work during the past year, and every department 
shows most encouraging results, In all my walks 
and talks with the children, and in my investigation 
of. every part of the school, I was deeply impressed 
with the value and importance of this mission-field, 
and also with the spirit of harmony and devotion 
in which every member of our little colony is 
laboring 

Already in the hearts of some of the older boys 
and girls is the feeling that they would like to teach 
their people what they have been taught. 
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Some of the former pupils have grown to man- 
hood and womanhood, and are earning a good living 
in honorable employment. 

We certainly owe it to the children whom we 
have started on the road to clean living, clear think- 
ing, and pure acting, to see that they are fitted to 
become good citizens of this great nation, of which 
they, as well as we, are a part. 


For Every Other Sunday. 


A LETTER FROM THE PRINCIPAL OF THE 
SCHOOL. 


BY REV. A, A. SPENCER. 


Dear Mr. Mancuester, — A few words as to 
our pupils and school life during the past year. 

We have received from the Teepes four girls and 
three boys, each under seven years of age. At 
present, we have thirty-three children, all under 
eleven years old, and twenty whose ages range 
from eleven to eighteen. No case of serious sick- 
ness has occurred in our school family during the 
past year. The children have all made excellent 
progress in their studies and handiwork ; and nearly 
all of the younger ones even —the new comers — 
are already able to talk very good English. All 
are skilful in committing to memory from dictation 
long pieces of poetry. All delight in singing na- 
tional, patriotic, and holiday songs; and, it is pleas- 
ant to note, they are learning to sing with softer 
melody, more accurate expression, and finer appre- 
ciation of sentiment. 

Our school has its inevitable changes. One boy, 
Ralph Saco, has been at work at the Government 
Agency on this reservation for the last two years, 
at fair wages. One year ago, Henry Dawes, hay- 
ing attained the maximum school-age of eighteen, 
was allowed to go back to Teepe life. Most of the 
time since he has been earning some money by 
teaming for the Agency.. Austin Wells, who left 
school a year and a half ago, has also been hauling 
supplies from Custer Station to Crow Agency. He 
has recently been married. Victor Singer has left 
Fort Custer, where he has been soldiering for the 
past two years, and is at work on the “ Big Irriga- 
tion Farm” on the Little Horn River. He, also, is 
married. Charles Davis is in the government’s 
employ as soldier. Howard Wentworth, our bright 
boy of sixteen, received last spring an appointment 
from the government as interpreter, at good wages, 
and is giving excellent satisfaction in that capacity. 
One year ago, Annette Winters, our blind girl, 
became of age (eighteen), and was allowed to go 
home. Her mother died soon after, but Annette 
seems to be well provided for. Just before her 
mother’s death, Annette was married to a white 
man, the Agency blacksmith, Mr. Frank Sucre, a 
steady, good workman, who is very kind to Annette, 
and, I may say, provides well for his family, as 
they are blessed with a girl baby a few weeks’ old. 
Lucy Hill is of age, and we shall be obliged to let 
her go to live with her mother on a ranch near 
Stillwater, if she wishes to do so. 

A few of these Crow Indian children have been 
adopted by individuals, societies, clubs, Sunday 
Schools, and churches, to be supplied with clothing, 
literature, and tokens of friendship. Truly, a very 
helpful feature of our school-work, as it delights 
the children and is a great incentive to their well- 
doing. Harriet Black is provided for by the Uni- 
tarian Society of Exeter, N. H ; Julia Hawkes, by 
the Lend-a-Hand Club of Dedham, Mass.; Zelia 
Neckar, by Laurel Hill Society, Mass.; Lucy Hill, 
by Witch Hazel Club, Fitchburg, Mass.; Helen 
Hunt Parker, by Lend-a-Hand Club, West Rox- 
bury; Clarence Greenleaf, a fifty dollar scholar- 
ship, by Mr. E. B. Haskell, Auburndale, Mass. ; 
Thomas Horton Van Ness, by Sunshine Club, Sec- 
ond Church, Boston; Bertha Marcia, by Rev J. L. 
Marsh’s Society, Saco, Me.; Bertha Neckar, by 
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Lend-a-Hand Club, Society of Unity Church, North 
Easton, Mass.; Norman Standish, by Boys’ Club, 
Second Parish, Marlborough, Mass.; Clara Emer- 
son, by class of young girls in Unitarian Church, 
Jamaica Plain, Mass.; Spencer Anderson, by Sun- 
day School, Malden, Mass.; Emma Coromartz, by 
friends at Concord, Mass. 

In the plan of vacation this year, a new departure 
has been taken. On the 7th of July all the small 
children were permitted to go home for a period of 
eight weeks. One half of the large boys — six — 
were allowed a vacation of four weeks. On their 
return, August 4, the other half were favored with 
a like vacation. The large girls, those eleven or 
more years old, have not been allowed to go to 
their Teepe home at all this year. In this we have 
followed as closely as possible the rule of the 
Government School at Crow Agency. 

The large girls of both schools have had a very 
pleasant compensation for not being permitted to 
visit their homes. On August 20, by invitation of 
Lieut. J. W. Watson, U.S Indian agent for this 
reservation, four of us, with our eight large Indian 
girls, joined Supt H. D. Arkwright, of Crow 
Agency School, with four of his employees and thir- 
teen large Indian girl pupils, for a ten days’ outing 
on a beautiful creek which rises in the Big Horn 
Mountains, fifty miles southwest of the Agency. 
With carriage and wagon we took along tents, 
blankets, and supplies from Ramona Ranch, and 
tented out in true Indian style. One evening, while 
camped on the beautiful stream abounding in 
speckled trout, and bearing the euphonious name 
of Soap Creek, some one suggested a trip to the 
Black Cafion in the Big Horn Mountains. Next 
morning the entire company of both schools was 
early on the way to the wonderful gorge, thirteen 
miles away in the heart of the mountains. All the 
children, and many of the “ grown folk,” rode Indian 
ponies. By hard climbing, at noon we camped at 
the top of the ravine leading down, down, steeply 
down into the wonderful chasm. We were on a spot 
among the crags, which can be seen on a clear day 


one hundred miles away from Ramona Ranch. A 
hasty dinner, and all descended to view the wonders 
of the Black Cafion, At the bottom, at this time 
of the year, flows a small but beautiful stream of 
almost ice-cold water, clear as crystal. This cahon 
is fifteen miles long, and opens at nearly right angles 
into the Big Horn Cafion,—a gorge thirty-five 
miles in length, which cuts across and entirely 
through the Big Horn Mountains. All were de- 
lighted with the scene. Many of the children were 
greatly frightened, for in descending, our Indian 
guide, “ Medicine Tail,” discovered fresh tracks of 
a bear. Next morning Medicine Tail again went 
down into the cation to hunt bruin. He failed to 
find the object of his search, but shot a fine two- 
year-old deer, which furnished a delicious feast for 
all his friends in charge. This was a glorious out- 
ing, especially for our Indian girl-pupils, for though 
given to roaming when at home, seldom do they 
ride so far, and see so much of the beauties and 
wonders of Nature. 

Vacation is ended, and all have returned to the 
studies and work of the school. The sense of respon- 


sibility is deepened, and the desire is strong to make — 


school for the ensuing year more successful and 
pleasant than that of any of the years gone before. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
SWIMMING AT RAMONA RANCH. 


BY JESSIE L. SPENCER. 


4 E swim!” During the long summer the 
boys and girls of Ramona Ranch are often 
seen winding their way to their respective 

bayous of the Big Horn River, and this year, at 

their urgent clamor, twice and thrice a week. 

Ever since we can remember, our houses (tepees) 
have been on the very river brink, and so ’tis no 
surprise that “An Indian (as once I read) that can- 
not swim is a wonder to his tribe.” 

One time I asked the girls when and how they 
learned to swim, and thus was the query answered, 
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“Oh, Indian all swim, always.” But Helen has 
about the right of it, for, said she, ‘ Just keep going 
into the water, and then bim bye ‘ we swim.’” 

There’s Ruth and May and Vernon and Francis 
Tiffany, too, our “ costa-cots”’ (tiny tots), little more 
than six years old, all can swim and flop like veri- 
table little fish. The Crows look very funny swim- 
ming, with their bodies flat upon the water like a 
board, very near the surface. 

Alternating with the circles they describe with 
their arms, they flop the feet (soles upward) out of 
the water, with all of the ankle showing, too. Their 
chins rest in the water, which they allow to flow 
into the mouth, and then sputter out every time 
they flop the feet. But, oh! the glee —the giggling 
and splashing and screaming —can be heard, and 
often is, a mile away at the house. 

One day, two months ago, we frightened every- 
body back at home, for something happened, and 
this is what it was, Pearl (alert enough for a senti- 
nel) screamed out “ What’s that?” and instantly 
twenty-seven girls splashed grandly into the water. 
As one by one their heads emerged, they would 
look at each other and say “ Egah ” (Listen), “Sapa” 
(What is it? ), and the like. 

“Some ghost! I guess,” said Julia, who has now 
seen “fourteen snows,” but with all her teaching 
still persists in an unshaken faith in all things su- 
pernatural. The grim suggestion furnished excuse 
for one terrific yell. The rippling water betrayed 
the girls’ retreat, and an old dead tree, that had 
served as a galloping horse, floated out to sea, 

Another log of cottonwood, “too big to swim,” 
was soon alive with girls who had clambered it to 
scan the island, river, and mountains for the cause 
of the “awful scare.” 

“Tt’s just only Injuns!” Amy, with sneer, an- 
nounced. And when next the Big Horn echo spoke, 
it was with like contempt. 

Half a mile up the river could be seen, or rather 
heard, Hair Black. No other Indian who comes 
to visit us has such a tremendous voice, unless, 
indeed, it is Arrapahoe. Mountain Sheep was with 
him, and they were shouting in Indian tongue, 
“Percy, show us across the river.” While Percy 
(Hair Black’s oldest boy), on horseback, “rounding 
up” our cattle, answered his father’s call from half 
a mile down the stream. 

Between the bayou and the “great river” lies a 
sand-bar island covered with willow and bull-berry 
bushes. Scon we saw Percy galloping across that 
and calling and gesticulating to the Indians on the 
opposite shore. At this time of the year the river 
is a mighty torrent, deep, swift, and perilous with 
whirling trees. When the water in our swimming- 
bayou is five feet deep, we know the river rages, 
resulting from the melting of the mountain snows. 

At the garden-camp “up agency,” forty miles 
away, Zelia’s pony had strayed away from “the 
bunch” her father owns, so Mountain Sheep, with 
Hair Black for company, had started out in the 
hills on the east side of the river, and following the 
Indian trail to Sorrel Horse’s camp, three miles 
from Ramona Mission, they found the missing pony 
had swum the river there. Our Indian friends 
thought to near our school about the time some of 
the boys would be in the pasture ‘rounding up” 
our cattle, and thinking that they knew the river 
well for several miles up and down the Ramona 
farm, could tell them a safer place to cross than at 
the wide expanse the pony had crossed above. And 
when I tell what happened next, you can well be- 
lieve that ‘“‘Indians never stop for any obstacles 
whatever.” 

They soon made a raft of logs and willow twigs, 
and, placing on that their clothes and trappings, put 
everything afloat. Their horses towed the craft, 
and they, lightly attached with ropes, swam along 
behind; and now, indeed, “ We swim! ” 

It was most supper time; kitchen and dining- 
room girls must return to their appointed tasks. 


Our friends explained in broken English as they 
rode up to school to get a bit of supper, “Two 
sleeps — no eat — me pony — lost —me ketchem — 
me swim — me eat — me go Agency.” 

Sidney, standing by, added, ‘ The Injuns thought 
they could find the pony soon, and didn’t carry 
along ‘much eat,’ and all they had lived on was 
the mountain bull-berry,” 

Our Crows, and we, too, listened intently as they 
recounted to us their adventure. 

I now believe that in the wondrous traditions 
about the Big Horn River that I hear the children 
tell, there are many grains of truth. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
CROW INDIAN SUPERSTITIONS. 
BY SARAH H. MUNGER. 


OME of the superstitions of these Crows have 
amused us very much, and may be of interest 
to your readers. 

The children tell us that ‘thunder is a big white 
bird; it keeps its eyes shut most of the time, and 
when it opens them it lightens and thunders.” 

They tell us wonderful stories about a species of 
horned toad found in this section, and claim that it 
helped the crows to defeat the Sioux once when 
“they came against them with snakes.” Since that 
victory, the Crows have had great reverence for 
the toads, and a corresponding hatred of snakes. 
They always kill every live snake they see, and 
spit upon the dead ones. 

These toads are becoming very scarce, and it is 
now considered a sign of good luck to find one. 
When found, they are treated very kindly, bright 
ribbons are tied about their necks, and the greatest 
desires of the heart whispered in their ears; then 
they are taken to a safe place and set at liberty, 
with the firm conviction that they have the power 
to grant the requests that have been asked of them. 

During our work in natural history, one of these 
toads was brought in for our inspection, and we 
shut it up in a box for safe keeping. That after- 
noon we had a very heavy thunder-shower, and the 
children said it was because we had the toad shut 
up. We did not care to be held responsible for all 
the unpleasant things that might occur in the imme- 
diate future, and so concluded to let the creature go, 
but not without improving our opportunity of test- 
ing its remarkable power. We put the bright ribbon 
on its neck, and through an interpreter, for “the 
toads can understand the Indian language only,” 
politely requested it to send good crops and general 
prosperity to Ramona Ranch ; and it ‘seems like” 
we are having our wish. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
ONE THANKSGIVING. 
BY ANNA B BENSEL. 


WAS about five years old when my father and 
mother moved from New York City to Lynn, 
Mass. Before buying a house, they took a 

a small cottage near the Common for a few weeks. 
That house had a terror for me in the fact that a 
cistern existed in the cellar, Now I did not ex- 
actly understand what a cistern was; but in order 
to keep my inquisitive little self from danger, my 
big brother had pictured the awfulness of drowning, 
should I fall into it, and my childish faney had sup- 
plied an ogre who would throw me into it, should I 
dare to go down the ceilar-stairs. I would some- 
times follow Ellen, our maid-servant, a few steps 
down, when she went for anything, but never dared 
to follow all the way, peering cautiously into the 
fearsome dark, and then, turning back, bounding 
with a joyous sense of safety on the kitchen floor. 
But this has nothing to do with my story, As I 
said before, the house was very small. It had the 
very tiniest of dining-rooms. The small stove in 
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the dining-room conformed to the size of the room; 
I have never seen one like it since, —a veritable 
toy-stove, with an open grate, before which was a 
little ledge. 

One morning, as papa was not quite ready for 
breakfast, Ellen put the coffee-pot on the little ledge 
in front of the grate, to keep hot. Breakfast was 
served, and I started for my chair, passing between 
the table and the stove. Woe,me! ‘The space was 
very narrow, and I brushed against the coffee-pot, 
which could not stand fully upon the ledge, being 
larger than the ledge was wide. So over came the 
pot, with its scalding contents, on my foot and leg, 

How I suffered! And yet how much was done 
for me through all those days of pain and confine- 
ment on the lounge! My brother would bring in 
candy, books, toys, and tell me all about the nice 
times we were to have at grandfather’s on Thanks- 
giving Day. My aunts and cousins, too, brought 
in their gifts and love and sympathy ; and my dear 
mamma and baby Fred cheered and brightened all 
the days. 

Thanksgiving Day came, a snowy day, —a “ regu- 
lar Thanksgiving Day,” we would call it now. But 
alas! I could not walk. My pretty new dress was 
put on, my bandaged limb covered with Fred’s 
carriage-robe, and I was carried out to a hack; and 
so mamma, baby, maid, and I drove in state through 
falling flakes to grandfather’s. It was Uncle Tom 
who, opening the carriage-door, carried me in his 
arms to the sitting-room; and there I was deposited, 
the heroine of the day, with a foot-stool for my 
foot, and loving hands and hearts close around. 

Ah, me! that Thanksgiving Day! so full of pain, 
yet so bright with love and joy! There were three 
of us girl cousins,— Sadie, Sue, and I. Of the 
boys there were four; Joe and Ebb were Sadie’s 
brothers. Sue was an only child, and so did not have 
as much fun at home as we others did; but her 
father, Uncle Tom, was very jolly, and so made up 
for her not having any brothers. Charlie L—— 
had a grown-up sister and a baby brother a year 
older than our Fred. 

The older people went out to their dinner first, 
the maids went off with the babies, and we seven 
were alone. I, alas! could not romp; and I remem- 
ber the warning injunction from Uncle Tom, “ Look 
out that Annie doesn’t hurt her foot,” as he went 
off to the dining-room, from which came odors of 
turkey, mince-pies, and all sorts of good things. 

What his command was worth was evidently not 
counted, for I recall the last scuffle, —I think they 
had been playing a double “puss in the corner,” 
and wound up with a “grand finale,” —in which 
Joe, and Jim my brother, were struggling for a 
place, and Sue had fallen upon my footstool, when 
the door opened and my uncle walked in, in time to 
save a worse accident, for I had just screamed with 
the sudden pain given. 

Again in his arms, I was carried out to the table. 
All the older folks were there to see and help the 
smaller folks to a gay time. There were six uncles, 
three aunts, besides papa and mamma, grand- 
parents, and a grown-up cousin. After dinner there 
were always more games, but that day the other 
children went off without me; but Uncle Tom, 
Aunt Anna, and Uncle Will amused and cheered 
me, so that I think I had quite as happy a day as 
the other children. Then after supper there was 
music and singing, cracking nuts, ete., until the 
carriage came, and once more I was lifted into it 
and borne home. 

Physical pain is hard to bear; but the surround- 
ing love and care always take away the bitterness, 
and somehow give us the keener joy as we feel 
and realize the blessedness of human love. 

If we could but reach unto God the same real, 
personal love we give to the human, and feel his 
reaching down to us, I think we would forget the 
pain of our bodies and the loneliness and fear that 
may come to us sometimes; and then, too, we 
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would see how much there is in this world of ours 
to love, because it is God’s world, too: everything 
and everyone would seem ready to be loved and to 
love us; we might forget all mistakes and wrongs, 
and all life would be one supreme, glad thanksgiving, 
because so very full and sweet and wide. 


THE TURNED SHELL. 


I rounp a shell upon the sand, 
A rough and rugged shell; 
I laid it in my open hand, 
And scanned its roughness well. 
“Uncomely thing,” I said; but, turned, 
I saw its inner pearl, 
Wherein an infant rainbow seemed 
Its glowing form to curl. 


I found a character; ’t was rough 
And rugged to my eyes, 

But, turned, I found its pearl enough 
To flash the sunny skies. 

And so in judging friends I learned 
That it is always well, 

Ere outward want of grace is spurned, 
To ever turn the shell. — Se/ected, 
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THE PROTECTION OF DOGS. 
(From the French.) 


BY KATHERINE HAGAR. 


HE dog is called the friend of man. But can 
man be called the friend of the dog? This 
has been often questioned; but the following 

account of a home for forsaken and persecuted dogs 
will show that for every abuse an attempt at pro- 
tection is made. The anti-vivisection league was 
started, and now Mlle. Claude-Bernard has under- 
taken to restrain the men who carry off stray dogs 
to the pound. To save her protegés, this grand- 
daughter of the famous physiologist is willing to 
take any amount of trouble. Her care is for both 


eats and dogs; and every day she carries in the 
folds of her mantle, to a room on the ground-floor 
of the street Bernard-Palissey, a new orphan that 
she has found in distress. An old woman lives there 
who is paid for giving them an asylum in her room 
until some disposal can be made of them. 

The cats usually find a home in the neighborhood 
with some one who wants them, but the dogs are 
not so easily disposed of, and Mlle. Claude-Bernard 
would have more than she could manage if she 
were not able to send them to a hospitable home 
for forsaken dogs. 

On the borders of the village of Garches, above 
the plateau of Montretout, and some distance from 
the railroad, there is a large park; in the centre of 
the park stands a cottage of wood. On the front 
we read the inscription, “ The Anglo-French refuge 
for abandoned dogs.” This is the asylum offered 
by a society of English ladies to lost or forsaken 
dogs. Here they can forget the troubles of their 
past lives; and if they go away, it is to some friend 
who will give them good care. 

What motive induced these English ladies to 
extend their compassion to French dogs? The 
dogs of Great Britain are not all well cared for. 
Was it caused by an impulse of pity for some un- 
fortunate French cur ? 

It was surely without desire for fame that they 
have offered this asylum. Anonymous they have 
always been, anonymous they intend to remain. 
The agent of the society refuses to disclose the 
names of the founders. I have only discovered 
that they were nine in number, There were also 
nine muses; nine stars in Arcturus. This mystic 
number has accomplished much. 

Since the month of April, 1892, the date of the 
opening of the house of refuge, the association has 
spent nearly two hundred thousand frances in the 
purchase of ground, the construction of dog-kennels 
along the walls of the park, and in the support of 
the pensioners. 

The animals are very well fed. The proprietors 
are the highest bidders for the scraps from the 
Duval soup-makers, and the waste-meat is furnished 
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to them at forty francs for one hundred kilograms, 
and bits of bread for twenty centimes a kilogram; 
the whole sent free of charge to Garches, and the 
meat delivered in little tin cans, — very clean indeed, 
About one hundred and twenty hungry dogs partici- 
pate twice a day at this banquet. 

This.is the average number of dogs in the refuge ; 
there are about seven or eight admitted every day, 
and the same number usually are given away. 

When you cross the threshold of the asylum, you 
are welcomed by the gambols of four large watch- 
dogs with soft eyes. Never having been tied, these 
animals have none of the ill-humor which easily 
becomes ferocity in the common watch-dog. The 
classic “Cave canem,” “ Beware of the dog,” can- 
not be applied to these guardians. They alone 
wander in perfect liberty through the copse of the 
park and are entirely at home. The others are 
portioned out, according to their size, in eleyen 
boxes surrounded by grating, in reserve for what 
may be called “merit marks” for good behavior. 
If among the dogs of the same size a new-comer is 
observed who is quarrelsome and ready to bite, he 
is placed with dogs stronger than himself. He 
finds out how he ought to behave, and his quarrel- 
some disposition is quickly repressed. From little 
dog to big dog, from box number one to box num- 
ber eleven, no other classification is made; the 
different kinds fraternize. 

Yet there is a variety in the histories of these 
unfortunate creatures. This one was abandoned 
by a master from the country who was going to 
live in Paris; the concierge would not have any 
dogs in the house. We know that in some houses 
children are not tolerated. This one was deserted 
by its owner because it was sick, and it was not 
worth while for the sake of «a dog to pay out any 
money to a veterinary doctor. The asylum at 
Garches saved it from being thrown into the Seine 
with a stone fastened to its neck. This one was 
found astray, and was taken to the asylum on the 
plateau of Bugenval by a compassionate pedestrian. 
Another was picked up from under the wheels of 
an omnibus somewhat bruised, but it has recovered 
from its injuries. 

They are certainly not all of them pretty, but 
they look so happy we might fancy that a mys- 
terious instinct assured them of the safety they find 
in the Anglo-French asylum, of the good soups that 
await them, and of the good baths that they can 
enjoy in the pond of the park. Their yelping has 
nothing of the angry barking that is heard among 
pack-hounds, and the soft expression of their eyes 
shows the common feeling of gentleness and good 
nature. 

A verification of “I love them that love me” has 
been given me at this asylum. A wounded Danish 
hound would not let a veterinary doctor come near 
him until he was muzzled and bound; at the refuge 
he had his wound dressed without any attempt at 
resistance, and even licked the hands of his attend- 
ant. When once perfectly restored to vigor and 
health, the patient. must leave, so as to give room 
for greater sufferers. 

To accomplish this, they are given away to any 
one who will take them and be responsible for the 
good treatment that ought to be shown to them, 
The visitor is guided to the boxes and makes his 
choice. He is requested to return with a collar for 
the dog, inscribed with the purchaser’s name and 
address. During this delay, inquiry is made about 
the stranger’s occupation and character, and if he 
proves to be a vivisectionist, concealing his inten- 
tions under the placid guise of a gentleman of large 
income, you can judge of the welcome he will 
receive a week later, he and his collar. But if 
there is no attempt at deception, the animal ledves 
with its new master. 

All the refugees at Garches do not recover, in 
spite of the lavish and intelligent care that is given 
them ; as in all hospitals, there is an open door for 
death. But at least the problem of death without 
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suffering is solved. A handkerchief impregnated 
with chloroform is thrown over the head of the 
paralyzed or incurable dog. He falls into a last 
and peaceful sleep. 

When night comes, the corpse is placed on a 
funeral pile, which soon reduces the bones to ashes. 
It takes seven or eight hours to complete the opera- 
tion, which is accomplished in a remote corner of 
the park under the dreamy eyes of the great watch- 
dogs, while the reflections of the nocturnal flames 
give to the belated traveller over the plateau of 
Buzenval an uneasy fancy that witches or magi- 
cians are preparing some uncanny broth. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
TANGLES 
BY ANNIE HORTON YOUNG. 
Brnp down your yellow head, Chrysie, 
I’ve a secret to tell you, my dear; 
I’ve been naughty, oh, dreadfully naughty, — 
That’s right, lower; now can you hear ? 
Mamma said my curls were all tangles, 
And must be combed out before tea, 
And I eried, and threw the brush, Chrysie, 
As hard as I could, at Nurse Lee. 
I did n’t mean really to hurt her, 
But you see she pulled awfully hard; 
- And then when she’d gone for mamma, Chrys, 
I came and hid here in the yard. 
You say you don’t have any tangles ? 
Oh, dear, I wish I were a flower. 
There, she’s calling me now! Good-by, Chrysie, 
'. [Il be out again, p’r’aps, in an hour. : 


To hear always, to think always, to learn 
always, it is thus that we live truly. He who 
| aspires to nothing, who learns nothing, is not 


worthy of living. HELps. 


For Every Other Sunday 
FREDDIE’S THANKSGIVING FAIRIES. 


BY AUNTIE BETH. 


REDDIE WAYLAND wasn’t thankful. He 
was fretful and cross, and pouted when 
Grandpa Wayland wanted him to go to 

church “ Tranksgiving Sunday,” as he called it, 
which was three, or rather four, days before 
Thanksgiving Day 

Freddie went to church because mamma said a 
little boy who didn’t feel able to go to church in 
the morning surely wasn’t well enough to go out 
to Sunday-School concert in the evening; for this 
silly Freddie-boy tried to make believe he didn’t 
feel well, just because he didn’t want to go to the 
beautiful house of God and hear the good minister 


preach. 


He lagged along, as stuffy little boys will some- 
times; and when grandpa asked if he knew how 
much he had to be thankful for, he replied 
pettishly »— 

“QO, yes, grandpa; I know all "bout it. I’ve 
heard plenty o’ times a boy ought to be thankful 
who has ’nough to eat and to wear, and doesn’t 
have to go round a-beggin’ bread. J know ev’ry- 
thing ’bout all there is to be thankful for.” 

Grandpa said no more. What was the use? 
A small boy of eight who knew the whole story of 
what he should be grateful for, and who spoke so 
smartly to his grandpa, was not in need of being 
told anything more, so grandpa didn’t waste any 
words. 

In Sunday School the teacher said considerable 
on the duty of thinking of other people, and in that 
way showing thankfulness for our kind Heavenly 
Father’s many mercies; and this, he said, should 
especially be thought of at Thanksgiving time. 


Freddie looked tired. In his little soul he won- 
dered how many times he had got to hear that story 
over and over again, of how thankful he should be 
for good parents, a good home, a good table at 
which to sit three times a day, and all the rest. 
What “all the rest” meant he didn’t care to think 
out. 

But that Sunday night Freddie had such a dream ! 
He couldn’t believe at first it was really only a 
dream, because everything was so plain and so per- 
fectly natural. 

He thought he was sitting in the library thinking 
what fun he would have the next Thursday, which 
would be Thanksgiving. In the morning he ex- 
pected to run to the station and meet his uncle and 
his auntie and cousin Roland, who were coming 
to spend the day and night. Then he thought of 
the elegant great dinner he expected to eat. After 
that papa said he could play out-doors if it was 
pleasant, for there had no snow come yet, and the 
exercise would do them good. In the evening they 
always had a beautiful long game of blind-man’s 
buff 

Things began to appear a little mixed to Freddie 
after that, as he sat dreaming, and all at once he 
thought there were queer little corners in the 
library he had never noticed before. Then he fan- 
cied he tried to run out to see if it looked as though 
it were going to be clear weather, but — lo and be- 
hold, he could n’t walk a step! 

“Why! what does this mean?” Freddie asked 
in surprise. Out from one of the little cubbies 
came a little creature who seemed no larger than 
a bird; and, putting her head a little one side, she 
said, rather pityingly, — 

“Oh, it only means that when you thought you 
knew so well all there was to be thankful for, you 
forgot all about your swift feet that have carried 
you here and there so easily; so the chief of the 
fairies thought if your feet refused to run for a 
little while you would see there was one thing you 
had never even thought to be grateful for.” 

“Dear me,” cried Freddie, “I’m so sorry I 
ever said I knew all there was to be thankful for! 
Won’t you beg the fairy chief to give me back the 
use of my feet? I’ll always be thankful for them 
after this, if she will.” 

“T’ll see,” said the little sprite, and off she fled 

“T might as well eat the nuts in my pocket while 
she’s gone,” thought Freddie; but Oh, dear! his 
active little hands were so heavy he actually could 
not raise them to find his pocket close by. 

“ What can this mean?” cried Freddie, in distress. 

Out popped another tiny creature from a corner. 
“Tt only means,” she began, “ that you never thought 
of your useful, nimble hands in thinking of what 
you should be thankful for. Our fairy queen 
thought if you found out while you were young 
something of the worth of your hands, it would be 
a capital lesson.” 

“For pity’s sake, do go beg her to give me back 
my hands,” pleaded Freddie. “ Here I can’t walk, 
and can’t use my hands, and whatever shall I do? 
Do beg the kind queen of the fairies to forgive me 
for forgetting my hands. I won’t ever again. 

“T’ll see,” said the second little fairy, and off she 
vanished, as the other had done. 

“Now I’ll watch with all my might for the little 
fairies to come back,” said Freddie; but all at once 
he couldn’t see a thing. It seemed as though a 
cloud had come before his eyes. 

“Oh, somebody come,” he cried, “I can’t see the 
first thing! Where am I?” 

There came a rustling sound, and a bright little 
voice replied : — 

“The trouble is, Freddie, you were sure you 
knew all there was to be thankful for, and yet it 
never entered. your mind that your bright little 
eyes were of great value. Qur little fairy of the 
suhshine thought you should be reminded that clear 
eyes were great blessings; and a little fellow, im- 
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patient of being reminded of how great cause for 
thankfulness he had in many ways, should be led 
to see that he really knew but a very small part of 
what God was doing for him every day.” 

“Well, do please run to the fairy of the sun- 
shine,” urged Freddie, “and tell her I’ll never be 
so foolish as to pretend I know all about what I 
ought to be thankful for, if only she’ll let me have 
my sight again.” 

“T’ll see,” said the little rustling figure; and 
Freddie heard her moving away. 

“J can’t lose much more,” thought Freddie. ‘I 
was thankful for my good home, and for papa and 
mamma, and food and clothes” —but the next 
moment he felt so sick, oh, so sick ! 

“Oh, dear,’ he sighed, “I am all discouraged. 
I thought it was bad enough to lose my feet, and 
not be able to run to the station when Thanksgiving 
Day came, Then I thought it was dreadful not to 
have my willing hands able to do anything I wanted 
them to. When my eyes gave out, that seemed 
worse still. Butif I had my feet as strong as ever, 
and if my hands would do all 1 wanted they should, 
and if I could see as plain as usual, I could n’t go 
anywhere, nor do anything, nor want to look ata 
single object feeling the way Ido now. What does 
it mean ?”’ 

Along fluttered some other little creature with a 
sweet voice 

“Tt means, poor Freddie,” she began, “ that our 
fairy of health knew by something you said to your 
good grandpa the other day that into your little 
heart had never crept one thought of how great, 
how very great a thing is good, sound health, 
Men with all the money they wanted have been 
willing to part with it all, if only by doing so they 
could buy health. But it is far too precious a thing 
to be bought with any amount of money.” 

“Oh, please, please,” cried Freddie, “ go to the 
good fairy of health, and tell her I’m only a poor 
ignorant little boy that doesn’t even begin to know 
how much there is to be thankful for. I didn’t 
want to hear about it when grandpa tried to talk 
with me. Now I’ve found out, in a very hard 
way for a little boy, that I’ve only known or 
thought of a very few of the great many things 
God gives little boys to enjoy ; and if the kind fairies 
will only forgive me, 1 will be a good deal wiser 
after this.” 

“Tt isn’t as hard a way as you think,” said the 
fairy, kindly. “Perhaps you’ve only imagined 
yourself so badly off. Only make up your mind 
to be truly thankful, and when Thanksgiving Day 
comes you may find no harm has come to you.” 

“Tf Icould only use my feet,” sighed Freddie. 

“Try,” said a cherry voice close beside him. 

Freddie immediately stood up. 

“Oh, thankful!” cried Freddie. 
hands would grow strong again.” 

“Try them,” said another merry tone. 

Freddie felt in his pocket, and found the nuts. 

“T am thankful, I really am!” he cried again. 
“Now if my eyes could see again.” 

“ Look around,” commanded a fresh fairy. 

Freddie looked, and saw again, plainly. 

“And how do you feel?” asked a voice from 
some near corner. 

“Capitally,” replied Freddie. Then, all at once, 
he opened his eyes, and starting up he looked around 
and tried to see the fairies, but they all had van- 
ished like a dream. 

That night he told his grandpa his strange dream ; 
and grandpa, who knew how to talk to boys about 
eight years old, told Freddie he thought the fairies 
were tle voice of God speaking in his soul. 

Thanksgiving night, after a happy, jolly day, 
when Freddie was all snugly tucked in bed, he told 
Roland, who was beside him, all about his dream; 
and he added, — 

“T’ve felt really, truly thankful all day for lots 
o’ things I never thought of before, and’’— Freddie 


“Now if my 


lowered his voice a little — “I’ve found out that 
grandpas and mammas know ever so much more 
than little fellers about eight years old do.” 


Education is the chief defence of nations. 
BuRKE. 


A YOUNG KNIGHT. 


For those who seek chivalrous adventure, like the 
knights-errant of old, opportunities occur almost 
every hour in the day. 

It was a cold morning in March, in Chicago A 
little old man stood on the corner of Clark and Ran- 
dolph Streets selling newspapers. He was thinly 
clad, and kept trotting up and down trying to keep 
warm; and his voice was hoarse from cold, and 
passers-by could hardly hear him 

Some boys jeered and laughed at him; but one, 
about thirteen years old, rather better dressed than 
the rest, after looking at him for a few moments, 
walked up to him and said, “I will shout for you.” 

The old man thought the boy was making fun of 
him; but the boy began to call out, ‘“‘ Times,” 
“Herald,” ‘‘Tribune,” “ News,” in a clear voice, 
which attracted so many customers that in a little 
while the old man sold his stock. He offered to pay 
his youthful partner, but the boy would take noth- 
ing, and went off with a smiling face. — Wellspring. 


For Every Other Sunday, 
ROB’S ENTERPRISE. 


BY LUCRETIA MACY GARDNER. 


AVERY THING had gone cross-grained, 
BSE] from the kitchen to the parlor, and 
good-natured Nora was sure she was 
responsible; “fur shure and had n’t 
she got out of bed the lift instid of the 
right side that morning ?” 

Poor misshapen little Rob, who sat drumming a 
doleful march upon the window,—a march that 
suggested wooden legs and aching backs, —knew 
he was at the bottom of it all. 

What wonder that the world, even from the 
Alden’s plate-glass windows, looked as crooked and 
ugly as Rob’s twisted limbs, until Nora would leave 
her work and dance him an Irish jig, bringing back 
the smiles into his face! It seemed a hopeless task 
that morning, and Nora was about to give it up, 
when the boy motioned, to her to come back into 
the room, saying, — 

“Stop your fooling, Nora, and talk common 
sense. What in thunder—yes, let me say one or 
two bang words, and I’ll feel better — what in crea- 
tion, ‘savin’ yer rivirence, have I got to be thankful 
for? Mamma tries to look very wise, but all the 
same I know very well she can’t for the life of her 
answer me.” 

“Well, Master Bob, let me put on my thinkin’ 
cap. Ye’ve given mea hard one; but, my darlint, 
let me sit down wid ye a bit, and help ye to count 
yer mercies. What do you suppose the poor half- 
starved critter would think who came here for a 
pace of bread yesterday to set him down here 
and —”’ 

“But he had good legs, didn’t he?” the boy 
interrupted. “A pair that would trot him all over 
the city. Don’t you guess I’d swap with him? 
I'd rather be hungry, — yes, truly, almost starving 
hungry. Oh, if I only had a pair of good legs!” 
And the passionate voice broke into sobs, his head 
sank upon the table; he looked the picture of 
despair 

Nora, blinking away a few stray tears, straightened 
herself for the fray. “There, there! What ’ll yer 
ma say if she finds ye this way? Just look at 
them books, pictures, games, and what not, and 
then see yer rollin’ chair, that. skips yer along like 


a bird, and niver gits tired at all, at all. Thankful! 
Ye might be worse, me boy What would n’t I give 
meself to set here in me chair like a quane and be 
waited on?” 

“ And let me be in the kitchen and make your 
pies? I just wish I could!” the boy said, raising 
his flushed face from the table. “If I just could do 
something, and earn some money all myself! Not 
that I am hungry or poor, but to do some good in 
the world. Why couldn’t I carry on a bakery, 
and save the money? Or perhaps I could make 
pies for poor people.” 

“May the saints presarve ye! Pies fer poor 
people! Green as grass in the beginning. Poor 
people want everything else besides pies, Master 
Rob.” 

“ Well, Nora, just look at those hands. What ails 
them? Too white, that’s all, for a boy’s.” 

Just at that moment the door opened, and Rob's 
mother, Mrs. Alden, appeared. “ What’s the ex- 
citement?” she asked, looking at Nora, who sat 
with her apron over her face. > 

“T’m almost a-busting meself fer laughing. 
What do ye think he’s got into his head now? 
Making pies for a living!” 

“No, mamma, not for my living; but why can’t 
Itry some morning? You know I’ve watched Nora, 
and my hands are fine,” Rob said, as he stretched 
out his long fingers and laid them lovingly upon his 
mother’s cheek. 

‘Well, dear, this is a scheme; but I do not know 
as it is quite as crazy a plan as Nora thinks Well 
talk it over, and I know she will be the first to help 
you if you set up the pie business. Papa will have 


some good ideas to give us; he has a clear head, 


you know. Now Nora must prepare the dinner, for 


it ’s time that Papa Alden came home. If he agrees, — 


we will start right in to-morrow. Jennie shall be 


near to put the pies in the oven, and Nora will do 


all the fine part of teaching; and I am not sure but 
that you will turn out a first-class baker. But what 
about the money? Will you be a miser, dear, and 
hug your money-bag, or save it fora fund? They 
will be after you to join the ‘I. H. N.’ Club.” 

After a most satisfactory talk with his father, 
“from a business man’s standpoint,’ as Mrs. Alden 
said, Rob’s plans were made; and he crept into bed 
that night with a feeling that life was to have 
something besides the dull routine of breakfast and 


watching the children go to school,—the active, 


romping boys who needed no rolling chairs. Oh, 
the wild dreams that haunted him, of the extra 
quantity of salt that went into the pies instead of 
sugar! And just as one particularly plump-looking 
pie found a resting-place upon the kitchen floor, 
Rob waked, with the sun shining in his face and 
cheer in his heart that it was only a dream. 

Nora drove away all discouraging visions by say- 
ing, ‘‘ Drames always do go contrary, Master Rob; 
and here’s the lard and flour I’m jest after bringing 
ye. Yer ma’s gone to the city, and the company is 
left, — yeself, me darlint, Jennie, and me.” 

How the morning flew! The gong sounded 
twelve, and the Prince Street boys came tearing 
down the street before Rob realized it was time. 
Later, Mrs. Alden brought home a friend to lunch, 
who was admitted to the secret. Standing quietly 
at the open door, she peeped into the kitchen, and 
motioned to her friend to follow her. Mrs. Bur- 
roughs saw a sight that she never forgot, — Rob, in 
his rolling chair, a large apron tied under his chin 
and over his clothes like a child’s pinafore, the 
kitchen utensils scattered around him, while Nora 
bent over him, directing the slender fingers as they 
deftly lined the plates with the pastry. 

“T want to engage three of them at once,” M: 
Burroughs whispered. 

“Before you know the price?” laughingly ask 
Mrs. Alden. “I believe he plans to ask twent 
cents for a pie like that apple, and twenty-five 
the pumpkin.” “ 
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- “At that rate, I can afford to engage five,” 
said. 
| So Rob’s first order came that very day; and it 
seemed as if some good fairy was out upon his 
business, and not in any rolling chair either! There 
Was no necessity of sending those pies to the 
bakery. A gentleman friend of Mr. Alden gave 
him an order for ten Thanksgiving pies for the Old 
Ladies’ Home on —— Street, — his usual donation. 

Rob’s laugh became more and more merry, like 
other boys’, as well as his hands, that showed many 
a stain from the rosy-cheeked apples which he 
pared; and Rob was not ashamed, even when one 
of the jolliest fellows in the neighborhood visited 
him in his workshop,—an outer kitchen that was 
soon appropriated for Rob’s industry, 

The five days before Thanksgiving, orders came 
in most mysteriously ; and what was the most in. 
teresting feature of the case, the money came in 
also just in time to give into the hands of a benevo- 
lent lady to be used for a pair of crutches for a 
child who had met with an accident. 

This business venture of Rob’s led to other and 
more important developments, which may prove of 
interest to those who have followed the adventures 
of the little baker of Regent Street. 

Thanksgiving proved a much happier day than 
Rob had passed since the runaway accident, five 
years before, which left his lower limbs hopelessly 
paralyzed. As he said, there were the same crooked 

\ legs; but his hands had earned their Thanksgiving. 
And Mr, Alden remarked laughingly, he could be 
more thankful if he had only had one of those 
‘pies; but it was just another case of shoemakers’ 
children, and he should be obliged to give thanks 
for just plum-pudding! 


she 


Good-breeding is surface Christianity, 
Homes. 


A RECIPE. 


A SMILE and then two merry eyes, 
To make the pleasantest of skies; 
A laugh, or many if you please, 
To make the sweetest summer breeze, — 
All these, if used well and aright, 
Will even make a dark day bright. 
Primary Education. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
DOLLY’S PET. 


BY ANNIE D. DARLING. 


Z\OLLY, come in; you will catch cold 

| there,” said Dolly’s mamma, one 

cold morning when the wind tasted of 

winter, and made the falling leaves 
SE é blow about until it was like looking 

Fbrough a kaleidoscope to stand at the open barn 

door a moment. Dolly came slowly towards the 
house, kicking up the many colored drift as she 
came with slow, reluctant feet, that were apt to lag 
in obeying — like many another, 

“T wish it wouldn’t ever be winter,” she said, 

“and I’m sure Speckle will have to bring her baby 
into the house, mamma, or they'll freeze. I’s real 
cold, now.” 

“Oh! no, Dolly; the wood-shed will be warm 
enough and Speckle will like her barrel there. I 
could n’t have it in the house, and the pullet is 
almost big enough to set up housekeeping on her 
|, Own account now. ” Dolly laughed at the thought 

E ‘ofa chicken keeping house, and as she turned to 

shut the door, saw that the said chicken had 
followed her in, as it often did; so she took her pet 
into the kitchen and prepared a saucer of “Indian 
pudding,” as Dolly called it, for her dinner, and left 
the tame biddy to eat and be filled. 


b 


This chicken, named Seraphina Waters, of which 
the little maid was very fond, had been one of a 
brood the rest of which had been lost with the 
mother hen in a sudden overflow of a creek not far 
away. It had been found nearly dead, been nursed 
to life again, and adopted by a staid old hen who 
was more celebrated for an ugly temper than for 
anything else, but who had taken the orphan 
immediately into close care and watchfulness, 
allowing Dolly alone to meddle with her chick. It 
was now growing well, and was Dolly’s constant 
companion, 

The weeks slipped along on a a string of golden 
days and silver nights, — when the glory of the sun 
by day and the moon by night made one think often 
of what that garden of the gods must have been 
before sin entered in, if this earth with sin could be 
so beautiful, — and Thanksgiving Day was appoint- 
ed. And now began those delightful preparations 
that make glad the hearts of the children. Dolly 
was in her element, being naturally of a butterfly 
turn. She wanted to help in everything, — smeared 
her dress, burned her fingers, wore frequently a 
smirch of soot or flour, as it happened, on nose or 
cheek, ate many more raisins than were good for 
her, tasted every preparation that was concocted in 
that pleasant kitchen, and by November 25th had 
managed to be sv disarranged in her internal econ- 
omy as to feel tired and so cross that her mother 
sent her to stay with her aunt, saying there would 
be no Thanksgiving dinner if she ate another thing 
that day, for she was already like a mince pie — 
full of everything. 

Dolly reluctantly departed, too worn out even to 
smile as her mother kissed her “ good-by.” She 
had also a heavy heart for several days, in spite of 
the pleasure she found in helping (?) on her mother’s 
preparations. One day when she came from school, 
it was discovered that Seraphina Waters was mis- 
sing. Dolly hunted the place over, but no chick 
came at her call, and Wer heart within her was des- 
olate. “I will never have another pet,” said she, 
forgetting, or not yet knowing, ‘I’ were better to 
have loved and lost than never to have loved at 
all” —“ Rags got run over by the cars, Snowball 
got herself killed by that butcher’s dog, Dewdrop 
got sick and died, and now my dear Seraph’s gone 
and got lost, and I’ve only Delight left” —a Paris- 
ian doll lately arrived from afar. 

“Oh, well,” said her mother, “don’t fret about 
it; the chick would soon have been an old hen, and 
and then you wouldn’t have cared for it!” Age 
does make some things less valuable — such as 
confections and chickens; but Dolly mourned her 
pet. 

A dim idea had dawned on the wonder of her 
mother, whether or not Seraphina Waters had not 
somehow mysteriously happened to be among the 
victims appointed to be slain on the altar of the 
annual feast; but she had been too busy to make 
the investigations necessary to make certain the 
fact. After Dolly had departed she went out to the 
Barn, where Jerry, the farm hand, had placed in 
a cold closet used to store ice, the poultry he had 
been ordered to make ready for use, some days 
since. She dreaded to look, for she knew she could 
tell the chicken, from the fact that owing to early 
exposure, perhaps, or from some other cause, the 
poor little thing had always had one lopped wing, 
and to her sorrow, as she turned over bird after bird, 
at last one plump, fair beauty lay in her hands, one 
wing in place, the other hanging down, assuring her 
that she saw indeed poor Seraphina Waters, rescued 
from waters, to be sure, but only to be fatted and slain 
to grace a feast. And now, how to tell Dolly! The 
good mother-heart was one with her child, even in 
little things, as all good mothers’ hearts are wont to 
be; so she tied on her hood and made her way to 
Aunt Ellen’s. They were glad to see her, — Dolly 
delighted, asking if she was not too tired to come 
out after all her work. 
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“Yes, rather tired, little daughter, but Papa told 
me last night of a poor family he found down at 
East End, and I’ve been thinking if we could not 
get some comforts together for them, so that they 
too may have a Thanksgiving.” 

“Oh, yes! lets! for you know my verse, too, — 
‘The Lord loveth a cheerful giver,’ — we had it last 
Sunday, and Miss Sims said when we gave we ought 
not always to give what we didn’t want ourselves, 
but something we did want ourselves—but I 
haven't got anything of my own, have I?” 

“T think you have, dear,” said her mother ; “ think 
and see.” 

“Well, there’s Delight — but that wouldn’t be 
polite to auntie, to give her, and there’s old Dinah — 
but I don’t care much for her, there’s my new 
Bible — but,””,— and she gave a little gasp, — “I 
could n’t give that, and my new work-box with 
the silver thimble — but,’—a sudden happy 
thought, — “they couldn’t eat those, so they 
wouldn’t do; and Seraphina Waters — she would 
do, but oh! mamma, —she’s lost, so I can’t, — 
and I do love her” 

“Do you really feel sorry enough for those poor 
hungry children to give them your pet, my dear 
little daughter?” asked her mother, drawing the 
child to her side. 

«Y-es mamma, — I am sorry enough I he-lieve — 
and I would like to give something to the Lord, — 
and I have such lots and lots of nice things to eat 
and all,” said Dolly, getting a little confused as she 
thought of her many joys and comfortable home. 

“If Seraphina were found, could you give her, do 
you think, to make a nice dinner for those hungry 
sparrows ?” asked mamma, 

A flush crept over the child’s face, and she caught 
her breath fora moment. “Inasmuch as ye do it 
unto the least of these, ye do it unto me,” said 
Aunt Ellen very softly — and her mocking bird, Zip 
Coon, whose cage hung beside the window, chirped 
out very sweetly, ‘‘Me, me;”’ and Dolly flung her 
arms around her mother’s neck and said earnestly, 
“Yes, I would —I would be glad to, mamma.” 

“Then let us go down to East End with Jerry 
and the basket I have packed, dear, and you will 
see the worth of your gift,” —and Dolly never 
forgot what she saw that afternoon! The sick 
mother, the children, pale and worn from hunger 
and cold; the poor room, the small fire, the patient 
uncomplaining endurance of that desolate poverty. 


GOLDEN WORDS. 


I believe in love eternal, 
Fixed in God’s unchanging 
will. 


If you have built castles in the air, your work 
need not be lost; that is where they should be. 


Now put the foundations under them. THorwav. 


GOING TO BED 


“Dorotuy! Dorothy! Go to bed!” 
Said I to my little sleepy-head. 

I kissed her and fondled a tiny curl 
While talking to my baby-girl. 


But coaxing and scolding would not do, 
And I tried to think of something new 
“If, Dorothy, early you go to bed, 
You'll soon be big, like May,’ I said. 


Quickly was raised the curly head ; 

The funny little midge then said: 

“Tf I’lLin the morning be big like May, 

Please take me to bed, then, right away.” 
Selected. 


Every Other Sunday. 


EDITOR’S CHAIR. 


We surrender a great deal of space in this nuin- 
ber to the Montana Industrial School. The cause 
is well presented in the various pictures and articles. 
‘There is no need for the Editor to say much about 
this work, since Rev. Mr. Manchester, who leads 
this cause, has described it so completely, and others 
following have given entertaining accounts of the 
place and the pupils. Eyery denomination in the 
land has some part in this great work of educating 
and uplifting the Indians, to the Unitarians belongs 
this particular department at “Ramona Ranch.” 
We hope that the Sunday Schools will find this 
such an interesting thing as to want to do something 
for it, and then, perhaps, in turn the churches will 
follow the example, led on by the young people. 
Mr, Manchester’s address is 25 Beacon Street, 
Boston. Write to him and he will tell you how to 
“lend a hand.” 

We remember Thanksgiving in some stories 
which cannot fail to entertain. Thanksgiving Day 
is not, the Editor supposes, exactly what it used to 
be, because families are so much scattered, and the 
old ways are not trodden. But the day still lives, 
and the need for it is not gone by. We ought all 
of us, young and old, to have a day like this in 
which to be thankful for what has come to us in 
this great country of prosperity. Then, realizing 
what we have in the way of blessings, resolve to 
appreciate them, and to extend them still more 
widely through our own land and through the 
world. 

We have quoted from several letters lately re- 
ceived by the Editor, but the following one has 
touched us very much, and we think it will interest 
our readers, as showing how Every Oruer SunDay 
finds a welcome in a remote part of the United 
States: “Dear Sir, — Enclosed I send you forty 


cents to pay my subsciption to Every OTHER | 


Sunpay. I am behind in sending it. Money is 
scarce, and I am getting old, but I like the paper 
and give it to one of my grandchildren, hoping it 
may be appreciated. I am alone, as there is no 
Unitarian Society here, so that it is a great treat to 
read the papers published by the denomination. 
Respectfully, R..R.” 

Owing to the pressure of the Montana Industrial 
School articles, and Thanksgiving Day contribu- 
tions, the continued story “Happy Valley” is 
omitted; it will reappear in next number. 


LETTER-BOX. 


ATLANTA, GA 
DEAR Mr. Epiror, —In the Every OTHER SUNDAY 
I read that you would like to get letters from the young 
people telling about their vacations; so I thought I would 
write to you. I have had a very pleasant vacation. Our 
church stopped for the summer, but Sunday School did 
not. We all missed the EyERY OTHER SUNDAY very 
much, aud are very glad to get it again. I enjoy reading 
it very much, and especially like to solve the enigmas it 
contains. LEnelosed you will find the answer to Enigma 
IX., and also an anagram and an enigma which I com- 
posed myself, This is my first attempt at making puz- 
zles, and I would like very much to see it printed in 
the paper. I go to the Unitarian Sunday School. Our 
church is the only Unitarian church in the city of 
Atlanta. Iam making my letter too long, so I must stop. 
Good-by. From your loving friend, 
EpwinE MArte BEHRE. 
[The answer was correct. ] 
RoxBpury, MASs. 
Dear Mr. Eprror, —I send you the answers to the 
puzzles in Eyrry OrueR SuNnpaAy, October 7, and hope 
you will find them right. I also send a puzzle from 
mamma and myself. I get Kvery Orner SuNDAY at 
my Sunday School, and enjoy it very much. 
Yours truly, ALICE Cary, 


[The answers were all correct.] 


TRANSPOSITION PUZZLE. 

Ir the following letters are transposed, their initials 
will form the name of a well-known city in the United 
States : — 

. Alerccen, — a boy’s name. 

. Anirruehe, — a violent storm. 

. Swheiip, — a town in Massachusetts. 

. Teahldacr, —a large church, 

. Orpna, — something to wear. 

. EKerceg, — a country in Southern Europe. 
. Ctaoong, — a figure. | 


HIDDEN PROVERB. 

By taking one word in: each sentence and reading 
downward, a familiar proverb may be found: — 

The cat has caught a poor little sparrow. 

Carlo is rolling on the grass. 

I have found a pretty stone on the seashore. 

Mary gathers the primroses, and I tie them up. 

[have no fire in my room. i 

We are going to the woods to gather some moss. 


DIAMOND PUZZLE. 
A consonant. An insect, Is to catch game. Is-to 
do your best. A vowel. Bt i. Ke 


ENIGMA XVI. (BIBLICAL). 

I am. a quotation from the New Testament, composed 
of sixty letters. 

My 37, 54, 11, 46, 2, 18, 29, 22, 19, is a city of 
Palestine. , 

My.1, 20, 31, is a tree mentioned in one of the Psalms 
of David. 

My 48. 8, 27, 14, 6, 55, 28, 43, 23, is one who follows 

* Jesus’ trade. 

My 57, 16, 45, 33, 3, 53, 12, 26, 59, 62, is the relation- 
ship of God to man. 

My 25, 36, 56, 39, 21, 5, grazed in the fields of Pales- 
tine. 

My 38, 51, 7, 47, 27, 4, were ministers. 

My 58, 40, 35, 50, 42, 18, 10, is a country of Palestine. 

My 17, 41, 34, 60, is clothed, —a word used occasion- 
ally in the Bible. 

My 32, 49, 30, 14, 38, 15, 9, 44, 24, tended their sheep 
in the pastures of Palestine. Avice and Mamma. 


ENIGMA XVII. 
I AM composed of twenty-seven letters, 
My 17, 3, 5, 23, is a boy’s name. 
My 12, 18, 22, 7, 17, is a precious stone. 
My 14, 11, 19, 10, is what all boys like to do. 
My 1, 2. 25, 20, 21, 17, 3, is a plant disliked by many. 
Mv 26, 13, 24, is a synonym of turf. 
My 27, 16, 9, 21, is a word commanding silence. 
My 19. 4, 6, 15, is dross. 
My whole is one of Longfellow’s poems. 
Leon ©, Wnite. 
W. Frost Mryor. 
ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN No.’3. 
Anagram. Life isa short day. but it is a working day. 
Enigma VII. Laura D. Nichols. 
Enigma VIII, Every Other Sunday, 
Enigma IX. Washington Irving. 
BIRD CHARADE. 
4. Turtledove. 
5. Blue-jay. 


TI OT CoD 


1. Canaries. 
2. Magpie. 
8. Kingtisher, 


DIAMOND PUZZLE. 
G 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


New Christmas Service, just issued by the Uni- 
tarian Sunday-School Society, 25 Beacon Street, 
Boston. It contains the following order of exer- 
cises: Opening Carol, “On the Mountain Tops,” 
by Miss Sara J. Lincoln; Responsive Reading by 
Superintendent and School; Responsive Reading 
and Singing by Superintendent and School; Carol, 
“Ring Ye Bells,” arranged from Franz Schubert 
by E. H. Bailey; Prayer (by Superintendent and — 
School), with musical response; Carol, “From — 
Ocean to Ocean,” by Hubert P. Main; Addresses, — 
Recitations, or Other Exercises ; Carol, “God Keeps — 
the Stars,” arranged from Thomas Koschat by EB. — 
H. Bailey; Addresses, Recitation, or Other Exer- 
cises ; Carol, “Down the Ages Dark,” by Hubert 
P. Main; Benediction. The words for these carols 
are by Rev. Edward A. Horton. Price, 5 cents per — 
copy ; $4.00 per hundred. 1 

The following tracts, issued by the Unitarian © 
Sunday-School Society, 25 Beacon Street, Boston,” 
will be furnished without cost, in any number, on 
application from Sunday Schools or individuals :— 

“Sunday-School Attendance,” by Rey. William 
I. Lawrance. j 

“The Class a Parish and the Teacher a Minister,” 
by Rey. William H. Lyon. a 

“Mrs. Motherwell on the Sunday School,” by 
Rey. H. G. Spaulding. | 

“What is Needed to Make a Successful Sunday 
School,” by Rey. Earl M. Wilbur. 

“What Shall We Do with the Sunday School 
by Rev. Edward A. Horton. ‘ 

For those Sunday Schools wishing to use a weekly 
leaflet form of lessons, the Unitarian Sunday- 
School Society continues to print to meet that 
demand, “Early Old Testament Narratives” (36. 
lessons) and “ Noble Lives and Noble Deeds” T 
current lessons on the “ Life of Jesus” are now o 
for December, covering these topics: “Jesus Be- 
gins His Work,” ‘Jesus Preaches in Nazareth,” 
“Jesus Healing the Sick,” “Jesus and the Phari- 
sees.” The Intermediate are prepared by Rev 
Edward A. Horton, and the Advanced by Rey. W. 
Hanson Pulsford. 

At the Annual Meeting of the Unitarian Sunday- 
School Society, held at Newport, R. 1, which was 
very largely attended, the following officers were 
elected: President, Rey. Edward A. Horton, Bos- 
ton; Vice-Presidents, Rev. Richmond Fisk, D.D., 
East Boston, and Mr, Robert C. Metcalf, Boston; 
Clerk, Mr. Edwin J. Lewis, Jr., Dorchester; Treas- 
urer, Mr. Richard C. Humphreys, Dorchester. For 
Directors, to serve three years (1894-1897), Mrs. 
Frances E. Colburn, Hopedale; Mr. Arthur L. 
Jones, Charleston, S. C.; Rev. Merle St. C. Wright, 
New York City; Mr. Roland W. Boyden, Beverly, 
Mass.; Mr. Frank A. Drew, Roxbury, Mass. E 

The Annual Report of the Board of Directors of 
the Unitarian Sunday-School Society will be printe 
in pamphlet form, together with the list of con- 
tributing churches, for free distribution. ad 
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